A  FITZKOY   SQUAEE   BOHEMIA

craze did not wear itself ont before it had eaten into and
worn out the noblest part of some lives that might, but
for it, have been fruitful and honoured. 'Bohemia,'
said Henri Murger, ' is not an institution, but a malady.'
That peculiar species of sestheticism to which I am now
alluding, was not an institution, but a malady. jiEs-
theticism in general was, of course, but a harmless whim,
even where it did not succeed in giving us new and
fresh lamps for fading and flickering old ones.

The pre-Raphaelite movement out of which the
aesthetic movement developed itself in some curious
way, will be always remembered because of the great
painters and great poets whom it left to us, and because
of the better style of structure and of ornament which
it introduced into our streets and our houses. Dante
Eossetti, Madox Brown, Burne Jones, Swinburne,
William Morris: these are names which will always be
remembered in our literature and our art; and it is no
fault of these genuine artists if feebler creatures imitated
them, and unconsciously parodied them and burlesqued
them. Burke's saying has passed into a proverb about
the contortions of the Sibyl; but as long as the Sibyl
had the inspiration, men listened to her voice and recog-
nised her teaching. It was curious to notice, at the
very time, how little the aesthetic mania affected the
general bulk of social life, even in London. In certain
circles you met it everywhere; the higher and graver
regions of art were little troubled by its presence, but
the imitators of art and the precocious youngsters of art
took it with them wherever they went. Those sections
of West End society which went in for patronising art
and literature were easily enough induced to welcome
the young aesthetes of both sexes, and to consider them
an amusing feature of a great evening reception. But
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